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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH E Author of the following lines is far from 
deſirous of being conſidered as a candidate for 
public applauſe. His ambition will be amply 
gratified, if a portion of that reſpect and affec- 
tion, which animated him to the compoſition, 
ſhall be excited by the peruſal in any pupil of 
Dr. Warton, into whoſe hands they may happen 
to fall, . 
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"Tis ſwegt, when freſhly breathes the vernal morn, 
To hear the ſolemn rook, that clam'rous wheels 
Round ſome elm-circled manſion ; ſweet to lie 
Beneath the canopy of ſpreading groves, 

When ceaſeleſs hums the ſuramer air, or rove 

At evening ſtill, when the lone nightingale 

Sings wakeful her thick-warbled ſong ; tis ſweet 
To catch by fits the melancholy ſound, 

While through the ruins of th' autumnal wood 
Sighs the ſad gale, or the loud wintry wind 

Blows hollow o'er the bleak and blaſted heath ;— 
But ſweeter ſtill the meek and plaintive tones 

Of heav'nly poetry, which lulls the heart 

With grateful ſorrow mild; which ſpeaks of worth 
Departed, ſpeaks of thoſe whom never more 


Our eyes ſhall view, our arms ſhall claſp; then tells 
In 
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In louder ftrains of the eternal reſt, | 
The bliſsful manſions of unfading heay'n. 

And ſuch delightful pleaſure innocent, 
Delightful to the ſenſe, and to the mind 
Miniſt ring calm and holy penſiveneſs, 

Who ſhall forbid to ſeize? Who ſhall forbid, | 

If I, unus'd to woo th' Aonian choir, 

And all unſkilful, yet aſpire to ſeek 

Their hallow'd temple ; and with pious zeal 

And grateful duty weave an humble crown, 

Jo deck the laureate herſe where Warton lies?“ 


O tow'rs of Venta, and thou gentle ſtream, 
Itchin, ye bending vales, and breezy downs, 
You beſt his praife can witneſs ;—oft he climb'd 


In morn of life your fir-crown'd hill, and roam'd 
Your ofier'd meads, and pac'd your cloiſters dim; 


You to meridian fame beheld him riſe 


a To ſtrew the laureate herſe, where Lycid lies. 
| MiLToN's Lycidas. 


Circled 
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Circled with Wykeham's ſons ; and you beheld 
How Wykeham's grateful ſons ® the tribute paid 
Of filial love, and cheer'd his cloſing day. 


For well was Warton loy'd, and well deſery'd | 
Whether he led the fault'ring ſtep of youth 
To offer incenſe at the Muſe's ſhrine ; 
Or, juſtly ſtern, check'd with forbidding frown 
Impetuous vice; or with approving ſmile 
Cheriſh'd the hope of virtue's modeſt bud; 
Strong to convince, and gentle to perſuade, 
5 © His tongue dropt manna,” and his ardent eye 
Sparkled with temper'd rage, or beam'd with joy 


I think I may venture to aſſert, that there never was a man 
in his ſituation more univerſally beloved, than the laſt Head- 
Maſter of Wincheſter. In addition to that general tribute of 
gratitude paid him at all times, the particular teſtimony, which 
he received from the Scholars of the College at the time of his 
quitting them in 1793, and in which I muſt always regret that 
_ certain circumſtances prevented me from joining, cannot but be 
conſidered as highly honourable” to him and them. It was 2 
teſtimony, which I have no doubt was the ſource of gratification 
to him till the day of his death. 


6 Paradiſe Loft, book A 
Bound- 
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Boundleſs : nor wonder; for within his heart 
Dwelt pure affection, and the liberal glow 

Of charity ; join'd to each native grace, 
Which the ſweet Muſe imparts to thoſe ſhe loves. 
His was the tear of pity, ſoft as ſhow'rs 

That fall on April meadows ; his-the rapt 
Impaſſion'd thought, quick as the lightning's glance, 
And warm as ſummer ſuns : and every flow'r 

Of Poeſy *, which by the laurell'd ſpring 

Of Aganippe, or that Roman ſtream 

Tiber, or Tuſcan Arno, breath'd of old 

Its fragrance ſweet ; and ev'ry flow'r, which ſince 
Hath drunk the dew beſide the banks of Thames, 
Met in his genial breaſt, and bloſſom'd there. 


Happy old man ! for therefore didſt thou ſeek 


* Warton might have deſcribed his own mingled fondneſs for 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian poets, in the words which he has 
quoted from Milton. Nec me tam ipſæ Athenz Attica cum 
illo ſuo pellucido Iliſſo, nec illa vetus Roma ſua Tiberis ripa 
retinere valuerunt, quin ſæpe Arnum veſtrum et Fæſulanos 
illos colles inviſere amem. (Eſſay on Pope, i. 265.) 


* Fortunate ſenex. Virg. E. 1, 


Ecſtatic 
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Ecſtatic viſion by the haunted ſtream 
Or grove of faery: then thy nightly ear 
(As from the wild notes of ſome airy harp) 
Thrill'd with ſtrange muſic ; if the tragic plaints 
And ſounding lyre of thoſe Athenians old, 
Rich-minded poets, fathers of the ſtage, | 
Rous'd thee enraptur'd ; or the paſtoral 'reed 


— 


Each eveningxp⁊pʒ(cm — 
lay me by the haunted ſtream 
Rapt in ſome wild poetic dream, 

In converſe while methinks I rove 

With Spenſer through a fairy grove ; 
Till ſuddenly awak'd I hear 

Strange whiſper'd muſic in my ear, 

And my glad foul in bliſs is drown'd 

By the ſweetly-ſoothing ſound. 


Op To Fancy, 


Who would not ſing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himſelf to ſing and build the lofty rhime. 


Warton's enthuſiaſtic admiration of the poets ſpecified below is 
well known; and the mention of them in this place ſeems not 
foreign from my purpoſe, as they are not only the ſubjects of 
thoſe elegant critical papers, with which he enriched the Ad- 
venturer, but are frequently brought forward by him with. all 
the warmth of an ardent lover in his Eflay on Pope, Hl 
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— Of Mantuan Tityrus charm'd ; or Dante fierce, 


Or more majeſtic Homer ſwell'd thy ſoul, 3 
Or Milton's muſe of fire. Nor ſeldom came 
Wild Fancy's prieſts, with maſked pageantry, 
And s harpings more than mortal: he, whoſe praiſe 
Is heard by Mulla ; and that untaught bard 
Of Avon, child of Nature; nor leſs lov'd, + | 
Though later, he, who rais'd with myſtic hand 
The fancy-hallow'd pile of chivalry, | 
Throng'd with bold knights; while Chaucer ſmil'd to 8. 
From his rich mine of Engliſh, undefil'd, 
Though all by time obſcur'd, a gorgeous dome 
On 


s This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 


That the earth owes. 
TEurksr. | 


bh Chaucer is obſcure to thoſe perſons only who neglect him; 
the difficulty, which attends the firſt reading of him, ſoon va- 
niſhes; and ſurely the conqueſt muſt be worth the trouble, 
when we conſider the advantages to be derived from it. Who- 
ever can be ſatisfied with maſculine and ſimple poetry; whoever 
can be amuſed with humour, too often through the nature of the 
times, in which he wrote, alloyed with ribaldry, but frequently 
_ and ſterling ; whoever thinks it deſirable to become ac- 
quainted 
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On marble pillars rear'd, and golden valves 
Majeſtic, faſhion'd by his genuine ſon. 

And O! hadſt thou to our fond vows appear'd 
Aſſiſtant, whilſt iunrivall'd Dryden ſang 
Ammon's high pomp, and Sigiſmonda's tears 
For loſt Guiſcardo ; how on coal-black ſteed 


quainted with the manners of his anceſtors, and (I may add) to 
gain a more diſt inct view of his own language, will be amply 
rewarded by the repeated peruſal of Chaucer.—I conſider his 
Knightes Tale, which Dryden has fo nobly moderniſed, as the 
poem of Chivalry: the names indeed are claſſical; but the 
images, the ſentiments, the characters, the very action of the 
poem itſelf, are all wild and fanciful and chivalrous. 

i See the Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, Sigiſmonda and Guiſcar- 
do, Theodore and Honoria, and. Palamon and Arcite. Dryden 
ſeems to have ſunk very much in the public eſtimation ; but it 
is hardly to be wondered at in an age, in which Pizarros and 
Caſtle Spectres and Blue-beards are ſuffered to drive Nature 
and Shakeſpeare from the Engliſh Stage; and in which Pope is 
oftentatiouſly held up to admiration not only as © the great 
moral poet,” but as © the firſt poet of the nation.” (See Pur- 
ſuits of Literature, P. iv.) May I preſume to differ in appear- 
ance from Dr. Warton, and deliver my opinion, that as a Poet 
(5 noryrys) Pope is vaſtly inferior to Dryden ?—Indeed I cannot 
but look on Dryden as unrivalled in rhyme, EY | 

- ' nl « The 
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cc The horſe- man ghoſt came thund'ring for his Prey: * 
Or how amid the waſte of nature ſtood esel 
Thy temple, God of Slaughter -O! hadft thou 
With kindred flame, and ſuch a flame was thine, + 
Call'd up that elder bard, who left half-ſung 

The wondrous tale of Tartar * Cambuſcan ; 

So had the Muſe a brighter chaplet twin d 

To grace thy brow ; nor tuneful Dryden hung 

A ſtatelier trophy on the ſhrine of fame. 


Happy old man! Yet not in vain to thee 
Was Fancy's wand committed; not in vain 
Did Science fill thee with her ſacred lore.:— 
But if of fair and lovely aught, if aught 
Of good and virtuous in her hallow'd walls, 


J have taken the liberty of adopting this pronunciation, not- 
withſtanding Milton's authority to the contrary. The word, 
as it frequently occurs in the Squieres Tale, is neceſſarily and 
uniformly Cambuſcan : e. g. 

This noble king, this Tartre Cambuſcan. 


(C. T. 10343. ) Milton was in all * not aware of the 
title of Khan of Tartary. 


Through 
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Through the long ſpace of thrice twelve glorious * 
Thy Venta nurtur'd; if tranſplanted thence 

To the fair banks of Iſis and of Cain, | 

It brighter thone ; and haply thence again, 

Thence haply ſpread its influence through the land, 
That be thy praiſe. Be it thy praiſe, that thou 
Didſt bathe the youthful lip in the freſh ſpring, 
“The pure well-head of Poeſy,” didft point, 

Like thine own lov'd ' Longinus, to the ſteep 
Parnaſſian crag, and led'ſt thyſelf the way ;— 

Be it thy praiſe, that thou didſt clear the path, 
Which leads to Virtue's fane ; not her of ſtern 

And Stoic aſpect dark, till Virtue wears 

The gloom of Vice; but ſuch as warms the heart 
To acts of love, and peace, and gentleneſs, 

And tend'reſt charity ; ſuch as around 

Thy earthly paſſage ſhed her cheerful light, 

And ſuch as Wykeham beſt might love to view. 


1 Warton was remarkably partial to Longinus's treatiſe on the 
Sublime, and in his choice of that intereſting writer he ſeems to 
have been directed by a congeniality of ſentiment. He was in- 
deed the critic of taſte and feeling. | 
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So thine allotted ſtation didſt thou fill, 
And now art paſſed to thy peaceful grave, 
In age and honours ripe. Then not for thee 
Pour we the tear of ſorrow ; not with ſtrains 
Like thoſe deſpondent, which the ® Doric bard 


Wept for his Bion, do we tend on thee : | 
| 


 T allude to a part of Moſchus's Elegy on Bion, which I feel 
inclined to tranſcribe ; as any one, who may have happened not 
to have read it, will thank me for introducing him to one of 
the moſt beautiful and pathetic poems of antiquity ; and thoſe, 
who have read it, can never think the reperuſal of it to be te- 
dious. | a 
At, af, To WANGY,0/ EV EMOY KATH 1UGMOY OAWYTMy, 
H Tx N TE:mvVR, T0 T EV9XAES BAWY , : 
"T5 ep0v au CwvTl, Hap gig £705 0IND QUONTI 
Auuzs d oi pweyanoy dj KApTERN 7 CPU geg, 
Orrore mpw79 Sνν,u, Avant Ev 2000 KUAG 
EuJoyues en 3A% ]ν, are g νν,œlt A PETIY UTVOY, 
Kay ov H EY οννα TETUKAT[£/05 ETTEW EY . x. r. A. 


I do not remember to have ſeen the reſemblance between theſe 
verſes and Beattie's © Hermit” taken notice of: it appears more 
ſtriking from the conſideration, that the earlieſt copies of that 
poem contained only the firſt four ſtanzas. And the two con- 
cluding ſtanzas ſeem to have been added by the elegant and 
amiable author or (as has been ſtated) by Johnfon, with a view 
of correcting the falſe ſentiment conveyed in the preceding. 
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For other hopes are ours, and other views 


Brighter, and happier ſcenes ! No earthly chains 


Shall in this. dreary priſon-houſe confine 


Spirits of light; nor ſhall the heav'n-born mind 


Oblivious linger in the filent cave 

Of endleſs hopeleſs ſleep. But as the Sun, 
Who drove his fierce and fiery-treſſed ſteeds 
Glorious along the vault of heav'n, at length 
Sinks 1n the boſom of the weſtern wave ; 
Anon from forth the chambers of the eaſt 
To run his giant courſe ; ſo didſt thou ſet, 
So mayſt thou riſe to glory ! 


But the high 
And ſecret counſels of th' Eternal Name 


Who may preſume to ſcan ! 
Enough for me 


That thus with pious zeal I pour the yerſe 


Of love to Warton, from that n ſeat which nurſt 
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His 


J have been ſo fortunate as to procure a quarto pamphlet of 
Odes by Joſeph Warton, B. A. of Oriel College, Oxon 


. 2d, 
Edit. 
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His youth in claſſic lore. Here bleſt with all, 
That ſocial worth can yield, and minds refin'd 
By Attic taſte, and gentleſt manners bland, 
My duteous homage chief to thee I pay, 
O dome of Edward! nor meanwhile forget 
The earlier hopes that charm'd, the earlier fiance 
That ſtill, entwin'd around my heart, endear |, 

My hours of childhood ; whilſt I ſojourn'd blithe | 
In thofe lov'd walls, which Wykeham nobly. plann' d, 
And Warton, favourite of the Muſes, grac'd. 


Edit. Dodſley, 1747. Of theſe the firſt alone, the well-known. 
Ode to Fancy, appeared in Dodſley's Collection, which con- 
tains ſeveral other pieces by the ſame hand. A republication 
of all theſe poems together with others, which might in all pro- 
bability be occaſionally found, and attended with a biographical 
ſketch of the author, would be, to Wykehamiſts in particular, 
an intereſting work. | 
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